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their own officers. Things went ill almost from the start. 1655 Oliver had embarked on the venture with something of the thoughtlessness of Buckingham ; he had underrated the difficulties, forgotten to take account of the climate, and overlooked the dangers of a divided command. Moreover, instead of the kind of army with which he had won at Dunbar and Worcester, he had sent a rabble, for not a thousand of the men were disciplined soldiers. In April Venables landed in Hispaniola and marched through the forests to San Domingo, the capital. Three times he failed, beaten by ambuscades, fatigue, indiscipline and tropic rains. On May 4 what remained of the raw, diseased and ill-victualled army embarked for Jamaica. That island, which contained only a few hundred Spaniards, soon capitulated. If England was to settle new lands it was desirable that there should be no large catholic population to control and absorb, for the Cromwellian troops who pelted the statues of the Virgin with oranges would not have been conciliatory masters. Oliver was bitterly disappointed with the meagre result, and took it so much to heart that he fell ill. But he was all the more resolved to cling to Jamaica, for it would be his starting ground " to strive with the Spaniard for the mastery of all those seas."1 The thing moved slowly. The soldiers of the garrison made poor colonists, and died like flies from the climate, the first item in England's terrible bill of mortality in the West Indies, which was to extend over nearly two centuries. Oliver tried in vain to get settlers of the right sort from elsewhere; from Scotland and Ireland, which proved too risky, and from New England the inhabitants of which bluntly refused. There was always fighting going on. Buccaneering raids were the order of the day, and many Spanish ships were taken and many towns on the Main sacked and plundered. But none of the Spanish attempts at reconquest from Santiago or Havana came near success. Jamaica remained securely English, and the flag of Spain had to remain at half-mast in the Carribbean.
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